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Councils. Thus, underpinned from below and held in place from
above, there was a prospect that the central Legislature might grow
in responsibility and wisdom.
It was not to be. The Young Turk Revolution of 1908 had
forced the Sultan to restore the constitution which he had sus-
pended in 1876; and in an access of emotional liberalism it had de-
clared equal all the races of the Ottoman Empire. The sympathetic
enthusiasm generated among the Egyptian Nationalists was great,
and found expression in violent and unrestrained agitation. The
campaign reached its climax in 1910 in the murder of the Coptic1
Prime Minister Butros Ghali, who had given the Nationalists
some reason on three occasions in his career to regard him as
a Quisling of the British. His murderer was characteristic of the
type that commits such political crimes: a physically weak, bank-
rupt young chemist of fair education, moody and introspective.
In 1911 Sir Eldon Gorst retired, fatally stricken with cancer and
disappointed by the failure of his experiment in the gradual intro-
duction of representative institutions. He stated in his last Annual
Report: 'We have to make the Egyptians understand that the
British government do not intend to allow themselves to be
hustled into going further or faster in the direction of self-govern-
ment than they consider to be in the interests of the Egyptian
people as a whole. Institutions really representative of the people
are obviously impossible in a country in which only 6 per cent, of
the population can read and write.' A critic might have asked why
Britain persisted in imposing her rule on this people whose vocal
elements were so ungrateful." The fact was, of course, that since
the German Drang nach Osten had become a serious factor
in her Middle East policy, the control of the Suez Canal was
more than ever vital to her imperial communications; and
in addition, her prestige and a large sum of British capital
were now committed in Egypt. But it was not the British
way to admit openly these material arcana imperil. Instead,
the Spectator could write, 'It would be an inhuman devolution of
our duty in the world to sacrifice the poor Egyptians, to allow them
to become once more the prey of extortioners and bullies', and
The Times could declare with less than its customary objectivity,
1 There had never been an Egyptian-Muslim Prime Minister since the
British occupation in 1882: one was Armenian, one a Turkish Jew, two Turkish
Muslims, and now the Copt Butros Ghali.